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N EWS SUMMARY 


The French School population is still on the rise, and the 
country faces increasing needs in teachers and buildings. 
The situation at the opening of the school year this fall is 
briefly outlined, beginning on page 1. 


The expected decree concerning the reform of the Bacc:' sureate 
examination was issued on August 28. This brought .rout a 
capital change in French academic life. See page 6. 


We have devoted three articles in this issue to the problem 
of education for handicapped children. Mr. Beslais, Director 
General of Primary Education,stirs up public opinion in France 
when he stresses the seriousness of this matter. See his mes- 


sage on page 15. French periodicals dealing with handicapped 
youth are listed on page 32. 


The accurate meaning of some French words is discussed even 
in France. Mr. R. Le Bidots examines a few verbal terms on 
page 33. 


Twelve French books on education and three on the handicapped 
appear in our list of recent publications. Page 35. 


The "Correspondence" page answers a question from a reader 
about remedial reading for children in France. Page q2. 


A Franco-American University Association has just been created 
in the United States by former Fulbright students. Page 46. 


A new international school was opened in France this fall. 
In the historic "Chateau de Fontainebleau", students are now 
being trained for the administration of the expanded business 
made possible by the European Common Market. Page 52. 
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EDITORIAL by MONSIEUR EDOUARD MOROT-SIR 


Cultural Counselor 
Representative in the United States of French Universities 


In a recent 1tssue of l'Education Nationale, the official 


periodical published by the Institut Pédagogique National, and 
on the occasion of the opening of the academic year in October, 
1959, the problem of returns was ratsed -- that 1s to say, more 
specifically, the problem of the relation between the instruc- 
tion given by ‘teachers and the results obtained in the examina- 
tions. This relation permits in fact the establishment of a 
numerical coefficient of scholastic returns, defined by the 
relation between the total number of students enrolled in a cer- 
tain category and the number of those who pass the required 
examinations in that category. It 1s clear that the ideal re- 
lLatton is 1, when the number of those passing tends to become 


equal to the number of those enrolled. 


But in the Schools of Science in the French universities, 


tn 1957-1958, the results observed were as follows: 


1) first cycle (first year of university studies, the so- 


called "année de propédeutique"): 


number of candidates: 21, 687 
number admitted: 11,816 


2) second cycle (minimum duration of two years, during which 
the student prepares the certificates of the licence in 
his particular field): 


number of candidates: 17,786 


number admitted: 14,365 


Finally, the Schools of Science in France granted the 


Licence d'enseignement to 1,395 students, and the Licence libre 
to 1,057- 


This drastic elimination is all the more astonishing if 


we consider. the total number of students enrolled, regardless 


of whether they took the examinations or not: this number rose 


to 54,000 1n the Schools of Science in 1958. (One should recall, 
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however, that these figures concern only the Schools of Science, 
and not the "Grandes Ecoles" — State Higher Professional Schools - 


which train engineers of all levels and categories). 


Such are the reasons why the problem of the results of 
university instruction 1s being raised officially as one of the 


most serious and urgent problems in French education. 


The rigor of such results can be interpreted in various 
ways: first, the traditional severity of French examinations; 
then, the fact that the increase in the number of students en- 
tails, so tt would seem, a fall in the average level ‘of studies; 
next, the lack of efficiency of teaching techniques that appear 
to be outdated; and finally, the insufficient number of profes- 


sors and assistants. Such are the main reasons cited and ana- 


lyzed by the teachers, and doubtless there are others. 


The urgency of the problem is aggravated by the enormous 
and impatient requirements of a societywhich continually demands 
more engineers, more teachers on every level, more laboratory 
heads, etc. Thus there is a conflict between the intellectual 
ideal for which the examiner feels himself responsible, the in- 
creasingly imperative demand by soctety, and the more or less 
conscious pressure from the student body itself. Let it be 
noted, furthermore, that this state of tension is not new; one 
needs only to re-read the reports of examination juries or 
academy rectors of a century ago. Even so it has become more 
acute: while in the past these three forces tended to balance 
out, today one observes a definite lack of equilibrium among 


them and a tendency to satisfy the demands of the student body 
and the needs of society. 


Therefore, beyond the question of the results of instruc- 
tion, a problem of principle arises: what is the philosophy of 


the examination in the educational system adopted by France? 


Any examination or competitive examination is an act of 


intellectual selection. One does not pass judgment on intentions, 


not even on the effort made, nor on the experience supposedly 


acquired after a certain number of hours of work and attendance, 
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but on the actual results which a student 1s capable of attain- 
ing,in terms of an ideal of knowledge and intellectual aptitude. 
In short, the teacher who for a year or more has instructed the 
student, following and checking his progress, becomes the alien, 
impersonal, and objective judge who, on the basis of a given 
test, measures the strength of his pupil. Amd the French stu- 
dent 1s used to making this distinction between the comprehend- 


ing master who guides and the severe judge who sanctions. 


In this attitude there 1s no survival of the ancient 
and supreme authority of the paterfamilias, as a psychoanalytic 
pedagogy might suggest. The French student does not make this 
error of interpretation, even when he criticizes a certain de- 
cision or a certain test. He never challenges the principle of 
this pitiless intellectual selection. And his acceptance is 
based on respect for intelligence and its values, independently 


of any soctal preoccupation. 


These few remarks show that any examination has an in- 
tellectual dimension and a social dimension. The philosophies 
of the examination vary according to the importance granted one 
or the other of these dimensions. Up to now French teaching 
has made no compromise: the examination 1s above all an intel- 


lectual test, whatever the social consequences of the decision 


may be. 


This attitude is not based on our individualism, but on 


a demand for intellectual universality. However, the multipli- 


cation of technical careers where the part of routine 1s more 
important than that of theory and general culture, as well as 
the increase in population which is not necessarily accompanied 
by a proportional increase in intellectual aptitudes, pose new 
problems for the pedagogy of examinations. It 1s probable that 
new examinationtactics will be perfected,following this current 
concern with results. But one must hope that the demands of the 
intellectual ideal will not give way to the concern of immediate 


utility orthe pressure of a multitude in search of easy success. 
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OPENING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1959 


Increase in Enrollment 


Ten million pupils this year, that is to say, 4.15% more than last 
year, are receiving instruction in French schools. (1) 


Public Schools (Primary, Secondary, Technical) . . 
Schools in Overseas Departments .......4++++e06 170, 000 


7,800,000 


The increase in enrollment is smaller in elementary education than 
in the classes which succeed it: 


- Elementary classes 2.9% increase over last year's enrollment. 
- Secondary classes 11.8 
- Technical classes 13.8 


Supplementary courses.. 16.9 


This reflects the advance into secondary education and the "supple- 
mentary courses" of post-war generations having a high birth rate. 


Moreover, beyond the limits of compulsory education, the pro- 
portion of those attending school is increasing. Taking into account 
the agricultural schools and various public and private vocational or 
training schools, the school attendance from the age of fourteen to six- 
teen is already over 70%. The application of the new law raising the 
age limit for compulsory education (see Education in France, No. 5) 
will not therefore bring any abrupt increase in enrollment. 


The rise of school attendance on the level of higher education is even 
more striking: this year the Universities are receiving 229,000 students 


(1) THE ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEAR 1959 WILL BE VERIFIED AND REPORTED 
IN THE COURSE OF THE SCHOOL YEAR BY THE “BUREAU UNIVERSITAIRE DE STATISTIQUE ET DE 
DoCUMENTOTION SCOLAIRE’ (B.U.S.). THE ESTIMATE HERE COMES FROM THE MINISTRY OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. FIGURES CITED FOR PREVIOUS YEARS ARE TAKEN FROM PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE B.U.S. 


(2) THIS FIGURE EXCLUDES ABOUT 18,000 STUDENTS IN THE ‘GRANDES ECOLES PUBL! QUES‘ 
(PuBLIC HIGHER PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS). IT INCLUDES STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND FROM THE FRENCH COMMUNITY IN METROPOLITAN FRANCE AND ALGIERS (17 UNIVERSITIES). 
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that is to say: 8% more than in 1958 (212,500) (1) 
68% more than in 1949 (136, 744) 
3 times more than in 1937 ( 72,100) 


But the present students are recruited from classes born at a time of low 
birth rate (1939-40, for example). 


Distribution of Pupils 


Following is the table of the attendance in the public schools at the 
opening of the school year 1959: 


 gchool level percentage 
18 and over higher studies 3. 0% 
12 to 18 y secondary schools 8. 
‘ technical schools 4, 
"supplementary'' courses 6 


elementary schools 


nursery schools 14.7 
100% 


(1} FiGURES C!TED BY “L‘EDUCATION NATIONALE’, SUPPLEMENT ADMINISTRATIF, NO. 24, 
Sept. 17, 1959, P. 1. 


A PUPIL'S REPORT AT THE “LYCEE PILOTE" OF SEVRES 


= 
» - ‘ 
6 to 12 | 62.5 


In the universities the distribution of students among the main 
faculties shows that a steadily increasing number of students are turn- 
ing to the Faculty of Science: 


Year Law Sciences Letters Medicine Pharmacy Total 

1937 20,400 10,173 16, 750 17, 930 6, 022 72,100 
1949 39,056 25, 306 35,279 29,491 7,256 136, 744 
1957 35,171 54, 337 51,372 31,156 8,309 180, 634 
1959 36, 000 75,000 58,000 32,000 9,000 229, 000 


Since 1949 the students in the Faculty of Sciences have tripled, while those 
in the Faculty of Letters have augmented by 66%. This year the Sciences 
have 14.5% more students than at the opening of 1958, and the Faculty of 
Letters only 1.75% more. 


Paris, which includes one fifth of the population of France, has one 
third of the students (82,000), as well as 8,500 out of a total of 14,000 for- 
eign students. 


Accommodation of New Pupils: New Teachers and Buildings 


1. In primary and secondary education, a vast program of school con- 
struction is effectively under way, but the recruiting of teachers poses a 
difficult problem. In point of fact, the teachers are at present being re- 
cruited from age groups which are, relatively speaking, smaller in size 
and more limited in education. 


Increase over 1958: new pupils newclassrooms new teachers 


Primary Education: 


nursery schools 30, 000 1, 870 

elementery schools 140, 000 9,367 ) 

supplementary ) 5,200 (needed: 7, 400) 
courses 70, 000 12,273 ) 


Secondary Education: 


secondary schools 75, 000 4, 384 3,000 (needed: 6, 300) , oe 
technical schools 46, 000 1,010 1, 800 (needed: 5, 000) i & 


Appropriations for scholarships granted by the State to children of 
underprivileged familiesare on the rise,as is the number of beneficiaries: 
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scholarship total number of scholarship holders 


1955 16 billion francs 351,163 
($40, 000, 000) 


NB. LET 1T BE REMEMBERED 
THAT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


($46, 000, 000) | SUPPORT THE CHILD. 


1959 24. 2 billion francs 516, 000 
($48, 400, 000) 


2. In higher education the effort begun in 1959 will be amplified in 1960: 
the tide of the post-war birth rate will reach the universities in five years. 


Buildings - 1959 appropriations: 21 billion francs ($42,000, 000). 
- New buildings put into service in eight university cities. 
- Paris: in December 1959, 4,000 students will be able to study sciences 
at Orsay. 
- Three "Colléges Universitaires Scientifiques'' were created at Brest, 
Metz and Pau. 
- 1960 appropriations: 38 billion francs ($76, 000, 000). 
- Construction or expansion of buildings in 14 out of 17 university cities. 
- Beginning of construction of new science faculties at Nantes, Nice, Rheims. 


: - Four new "'Colléges Universitaires Scientifiques". 

- Paris: 1,750,000, 000 francs for all construction. 

ie Four buildings of the ''Halle aux Vins, '"' two of which will be finished 
oe by October 1960, are under way. (The "Halle" is the future home of 
s the Paris Faculty of Sciences and will lodge 12% of the students of 
France). 

2 Teachers: ''corps magistral" “chefs de travaux"! 

(professors) (instructors) 

1958/59: 3,380 : 2,910 

1959/60: 3,606 3,580 

& and 1,300 "moniteurs" (student 

assistants) 
bas 1960/61: 4,086 4,750 

y In the Paris Faculty of Sciences last year there was one teacher 

. for every 53 students. This year, eight posts have been created as well 
ae as 28 positions as lecturer. One hundred and twenty assistants have been 
named. 
s University facilities: 1958 1959 1960 
& j 

students lodged in "'Cités" 

ae (dormitories) 17, 682 19, 853 23,353 
ee (plus 12%) 


~-4. 
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restaurants (3) 1958 1959 1960 
number oi meals 21,000,000 26, 000, 000 


_ number of (plus 25%) 
dietary meals 870, 000 1,000, 000 
number of seats 26,173 28,790 February: 5.3% increase 
(plus 10. 8%) 1960/61 : 12% increase 
Scholarships: (4) 1955 1959 1960 
appropriations 4,000,000,000 6,800,000,000 7,300,000, 000 
francs francs francs 


($10, 000, 000) ($13, 600, 000) ($14, 600, 000) 


scholarship holders: 27,700 34, 700 38, 000 


Thus a considerable effort has been made to accommodate 400, 000 
new pupils «t the opening of the 1959 school year. The lack of buildings and 
teachers, especially in primary and vocational education and in the science 
faculties, is still to be deplored this year. It is therefore in these three 


domains of education that France will make her maximum effort in 1959 and 
in the years to come. 


Evolution of the National Education budget: 


1955 1958 1959 
total: 434,100,000,000 fr. 667,500,000,000 fr. 802,400,009, 000 fr. 
($1, 085, 250, 000) ($1, 335, 000, 000) ($1, 604, 800, 000) 
(plus 20. 4%) 


school constructions, 
scientific and ath- 
letic equipment 
72, 600,000,000 fr. 125,500,000,000 fr. 165,600,000, 000 fr. 
($181, 500, 000) ($251, 000, 000) ($331, 200, 000) 


(plus 32%) 


It might also be noted that the date of the school opening this year, aoe 
as compared with previous years, was advanced two weeks for primary and rere 
secondary schools, and a month for the universities. 


ie: 


(3) STANDARD PRICE FOR (4 CouRSES) 16 100 FRANCS (20 CENTS). 

(4) LET 1T BE REMEMBERED THAT TUITION IN UNIVERSITIES !S ALMOST FREE: STUDENTS NEVES : 
PAY MORE THAN $20 A -F AE OFTEN LESS THAN $10 A YEE#R, 
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A CLASS IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
AT THE LYCEE OF SAINT GERMAIN EN LAYE 


THE REFORM OF THE BACCALAUREATE 


The general outline of this reform has already been analyzed in 
Issue No. 7 of Education in France, at the time when the projected re- 
form was under study. Since then a decree has been issued, dated 
August 28, 1959, fixing the new status of the Baccalaureate. The es- 


sence of this text, published in the Journal Officiel of August 30th, 
follows. 


The report preceding the decree reviews the nature of the Bacca- 
laureate, the national examination terminating secondary or technical 
studies.‘ It observes that the ever-increasing number of candidates 
(200, 000 in 1959) caused serious inconveniences in the old system: "in 
1959 the beginning of the written exams was set for June 16: school life 


was inevitably disorganized a month before the end of the year, normally 
set at July 13..." | 
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The features of the new system are is follows: 


l. The compositions of the sixth-year classes and the final classes are 
organized on a semester basis: a first series of written exams will be 
held about February 15, and a second series about June 15. 


2. The subjects of the February compositions are selected from the 
program of the first semester. Credit obtained above the average in 
these exams taken as a whole can serve to compensate for an insuffi- 
cient total obtained in the June session. (The passing grade thus obtain- 
ed, however, can never exceed the average grade). 


3. The June compositions are the basic exams. Their subjects are 
chosen from the program of the entire year, which assures their char- 
acter as examinations of general culture. 


4. As always, the correction of the written exams is anonymous, so 
that the source of the copies as well as the name of the candidates are 
concealed. (5) 


5. The modern language exams are oral and occur after June 15. The 
series B, M, M', and Technique B include the study of two modern lan- 
guages, therefore a written composition in the first language will be 
given in February, and both languages will be tested in the oral exami- 
nation in June. 


6. The physical education exam is now obligatory for all candidates. 
School doctors alone can give exemptions. 


7. The candidates can select one of three optional exams: drawing, 
music, or home economics. 


8. The subjects are nation-wide in June as in February: all candidates 
throughout France write on the same questions. All candidates pass 
who receive the average (10 out of 20) or more in the two series of com- 
positions, in the oral interrogation of modern languages, and in the 
physical education exam. 


9. The case of candidates receiving an average grade of less than 10 
is specially examined by the juries. The school records of the students 
are at their disposition. (6) 


(5) IN THE CASE OF EACH CANDIDATE, THE COMPOSITIONS OF EACH OF THE TWO GROUPS OF EXAMS 
ARE CORRECTED BY DIFFERENT EXAMINERS. THE MEMBERS OF THE JURIES CANNOT INTERROGATES 
STUDENTS OF THE !NSTITUTIONS TO WHICH THEY BELONG, NOR CAN THEY CORRECT THEIR FXAMS, 


(ARTICLE 15) 


(0) CONTRARY TO EXPECTATION, THERE 1S NO SECOND SESSION FOR STUDENTS RECEIVING AN AVER 
AGE GRADE BETWEEN 7 @aND 10 OUT OF 20: THEIR FATE iS DECIDED BY THE JjuURIES. 
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10. For candidates who are sick or absolutely unable to attend the ex- 
amination sessions on the scheduled dates, a new session of exams will 
be organized shortly thereafter. 


ll. Students in private schools will take their exams under the same 
conditions, supervised by personnel of the public school system. 
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Table of the Written Exams of the Different Series 


with their coefficient and their duration for each series (7) 


Sixth Year Class 


Example: 3/4 3 = duration in hours; 4 = coefficient. 
Tech- Tech- 
A A' B C Moderne M! nique A nique B 

French essay 3/4 3/4 3/4 3/4 3/6 3/6 3/5 3/6 
Translation 

from Latin 3/4 3/4 3/4 3/4 
Translation 

from Greek 3/4 3/4 
History and 

geography 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 §/2+2=4 
Mathematics 3/3 3/7 3/8 3/5 3/5 2t+/2 

or: 2/2 2/2 
Physics and 

Chemistry 2/2 3/6 3/7 2/3-5 3/5 1/1 
Modern 

Language 3/4 3/4 3/4 3/4 
Biological 

sciences 14/3-5 1/2 
Technical 

drawing 
Technology 2/2 2/2 
Mathematics, 

statistics 

14/2 


& economics 


(7) THE “COEFFICIENT® 


A GIVEN SERIES, 
OF 4 AND THE MATHEMATICS EXAM A COEFFICIENT OF 2, 


AS THE LATTER 
No. 


1S THE NUMBER 
Tuus 


IN THE SERIES 


IN THE RECKONING OF THE STUDENT’S TOTAL MARK, 


OF THE BACCALAUREATE 


IN GENERAL). 


(THAT 


ISSUE ALSO EXPLAINS THE ‘°S 


INDICATING THE PROPORTIONATE WEIGHT OF 
“A*, WHERE THE FRENCH ESSAY HAS A COEFFICIENT 
THE FORMER COUNTS TWICE AS MUCH 


SEE EDUCATION IN 


AN EXAM IN 


ERIES* 


AND THE NATURE 
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Table of the Written Exams for Each Series 


with their duration in hours and their coefficient (8) 


Final Class 


~ 
@ © < = 


Philosophy 3/3 


Physics and 
chemistry 2/2 2/4 3/6 3/5 2/1 


Biological 
sciences 


History and 
geography 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/2 


Mathematics 2/4 3/7 3/7 3/3 
and cos- 
mography 2/1 

Technical 
drawing 5/2 


, Technology 


Economics 
and law 


(8) THIS TABLE WAS DRAWN UP WITH THE AID OF ARTICLES 8 ANO 9 OF THE DECREE OF AuGusT 28, 
1959; THE ‘ARRETE’ OF THE SAME DATE, ENTITLED “DuREEe ET NaTuRE DES EPREeUVES DU BaAC- 


CALAUREAT’: AND THE CORRECTIONS PUBLISHED IN THE BuLLETIN OFFICIEL DE L*EDUCATION 
NATIONALE (B.0.E.N.). A PAMPHLET GIVING THESE TEXTS IN FULL CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE FrRencw CucTurRat SERVICES. (BrRocHuRE 104 FD). 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION FOR 
IN FRANCE 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The Physically Handicapped: 


- Blind pupils and pupils with defective vision: 


These pupils constitute about two out of every thousand in the total 
school population. France has a number of special institutions where 
these children receive a general education, continuing sometimes as far 
as the Baccalaureate, and vocational training as well. These institutions 
are public or private, and almost all are in liaison with the Ministry of 
Public Health and Population. In Paris a national institution takes chil- 
dren from seven to twenty-one years of age. 


A "BRAILLE WEEK" EXHIBITION AT THE LYCEE JANSON IN SAILLY 


Vocational school students displayed creations designed to familiarize the blind with the outer 
world, Above: two blind pupils examine a miniature sports stadium, 
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- Deaf-mutes: 


These represent four out of every thousand in the total school popu- 
lation. Their education begins before school age in special centers, after 
which the children are placed in public or private institutions. France has 
four national institutions (Paris, Bordeaux, Metz and Chambery), three 
departmental institutions, and many private institutions recognized by the 
State. The training of special teachers is performed by the National In- 


stitution of Deaf-Mutes at Paris, within the framework of the Normal 
School of Public Health. 


- Crippled pupils: 


For these children readaptation involves two aspects: functional 
re-education, and school and vocational training. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Education has instituted a service of correspondence school courses 


for children that cannot be moved. It has also organized school bus trans- 
portation for other children. 


Certain hospitals have special classes for children stricken with 
poliomyelitis. 


Physical re-education centers of the "Haut Commissariat 4 la 


Jeunesse et aux Sports"’ accommodate in particular children having minor 
infirmities. 


2. The Mentally Retarded: 


Toward 1817 the work of the Paris doctor Esquirol established the 
distinction between insanity and mental deficiency. The first attempts 
to educate retarded children came in 1812 for boys and in 1831 for girls. 
The first public school for them appeared in 1841. Its founder, Seguin, 


went to the United States in 1850 and founded numerous schools there 
(he died in New York in 1880). 


The iaw of April 15, 1909, supplemented by the decree of August 17, 
SS 1909, provided for the establishment of improvement schools, and im- 
ee provement classes attached to elementary schools. 
— The recruiting of the classes is performed by the ''Commissions 
a Médico- Pédagogiques, '' composed of an Elementary School Inspector, an 
a. improvement school principal, and a doctor. 
ie The current methods of education for the intellectually deficient 
a reflect the doctrines of "active" education elaborated early in the Twen- 
a tieth Century by Maria Montessori, O. Decroly, A. Descoeudres, etc. 
Pg It is a concrete education designed to stimulate mental representation. 
. The teaching of music, speech, hygiene, ethics, and manual training is 


emphasized. 
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The 1909 law established the principle of specially-trained teach- 
ers certified by a ''Certificat d'Aptitude 4 l1'Enseignement des Enfants 
Arriérés" (CAEA), or Certificate for Teaching Handicapped Children. 
Official training for this certificate was organized at Paris in 1939, while 
in 1947 the National Center of Special Pedagogy was created at Beaumont- 
sur-Oise. A new decree dated February 24, 1957, reorganized the CAEA 
by adding the option "Educateurs en Internat'"' (Boarding School Counse- 
lors). The CAEA is required for all teachers of improvement classes. 


The State as yet plays but a very restricted role in the education 
of the mentally retarded; many institutions are private or parochial. 


For detailed information on the subject, write to the Service Spé- 
cial de 1'Enfance Inadaptée, attached to the Institut Pédagogique National, 
29, rue d'Ulm, Paris 5. 


Children in poor health or with a chronic disease: 


- in 1922 a law defined the status of the open-air schools. They 
are located in a healthy climate far from cities. They permit sickly 
children to improve their health while pursuing their studies. 


- in 1939 a decree created the ''Certificat d'Aptitude 4 l'Enseigne- 
ment dans les Ecoles de Plein Air" (C.A.E. P.A., or Certificate for 
Teaching in Open-air Schools). A national center of special pedagogy 
was opened at Suresne in 1954 for the training of teachers and the pre- 
paration of the C.A.E.P.A. 


- the Instituts Médico-Pédagogiques and the Instituts d'Education 
et de Re-education are boarding schools designed for sick children. 
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TABLE OF THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC "SPECIAL" 
EDUCATION (9) 


Public "special" schools : 


administered by: 


National Improvement Schools the State 


Autonomous Improvement Schools the departments, 
communes, 


public associations 


Improvement Schools connected with 
hospitals or asylums 


& schools for the hard of hearing ) 

* the departments and 
Ais 4 schools for the pupils with poor eyesight ) - 

Pa charitable institutions 
me schools for the crippled ) 

a schools for the physicaliy handicapped of all categories, schools 
either autonomous or attached to institutions dispensing 

es medical attention, cures, or preventive care. 

TOTAL of "special'’ CLASSES, including those attached to ordinary schools: 
me 2,300 for mentally deficient and emotionally d:=tirbed pupils 

2 110 for pupils with sensory defects 

70 for crippled pupils 

> in Open-air schools and institutions for fighting tuberculosis. 


Total : abou: 3,800 classes. 


(9): THe TERM “SPECIAL* DESIGNATED EDUCATION DESIGNED FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
(PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN OF ALL KIND’). 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


by A. Beslais 
Director General of Primary Education 


From an article in "L'Education Nationale", No.26, 1er octobre 1960 


What is the extent of the requirements? 


With its 3,800 elasses, specialized education af- 
fects around 70,000 children of all categories. It is evi- 
dent that we are short of the mark if, as is indeed 
necessary, our special classes must accommodate all the 
children for whom the education generally given is not suita- 
ble. The requirements are difficult to establish, all the 
more so since their evolution depends on the progress of 
medicine and hygiene and on social and economic conditions. 
In spite of the decrease, thanks to antibiotics, of certain 
diseases like tuberculosis, the number of maladjusted 
children has increased noticeably in the course of recent 
years, be it only as a result of the progress itself of 
medicine; children are saved today who formerly would have 
succumbed: children born prematurely and those cured of tu- 
bercular meningitis,saved at the price of physical, sensory 
or mental defects which increase the number of children who 
are deficient, diabetic,deaf and dumb,or mentally retarded, 
or who suffer from heart disease. The number of cripples 
is growing because of the spread of certain diseases, as 
for instance poliomyelitis,and also because of the mounting 
number of accidents. The rise of alcoholism since the last 
war is multiplying the number of the unadapted - principally 


mentally retarded and emotionally maladjusted children, 


Social and family conditions strongly affect the 
pupils of certain of our urban primary schools. One school 
group of the Parisian suburbs recruits its 2,000 pupils 
among families occupying emergency dwellings or lower in- 
come housing projects. Some of these are habitations tem- 


porarily sheltering families expelled from buildings con- 
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demned as unsafe or unhealthy,families evacuated from sites 
unfit for habitation (celiars and old railway coaches), or 
immigrants from Tunisia, From 40 to 50% of these children 
are "social problems" who, not finding in their family a 
sufficiently peaceful life and the security indispensable 
to their development, display an abnormal behavior, One 
must not draw from this example conclusions valid for the 
country as a whole; it is a special case, but it is far 
from being the only one and it shows that the school must 
adapt itself rapidly to new needs resulting from these 


shifts in population so characteristic of our age. 


Let it he added that the increase in the number of 
cases of maladjustment brought to our attention stems also 
from the growth of social services and institutions; from 
the action of the various associations interested in the 
fate of unhappy children; and from advances in child 
psychology, pediatrics,and methods of discovering children 
in need of help. Under the pressure of a public opinion 
made aware of these problems,the State today can no longer 
negiect these children and abandon them to private charity. 
Social lewislation makes society asa whole responsible for 


the re-education of children formerly left without aid. 


What information do the statistics yield? I wili 


confine myself to the figures from the inquiry conducted 
in 1957 at the instigation of the Commission for School 
Equipment, This was essentially a school inquiry, with the 
limits that such a definition entails. At the end of this 
investigation, 451,000 children of school age in public 
schools,that is to say, 10% of the total school population 
for the whole of France, were designated as falling under 
the jurisdiction of special education. They were subdivided 
as follows: 175,000 mentally deficient, 55,000 emotionally 
disturbed, 8,000 with poor eyesight, 10,000 with defective 
hearing, 15,000 with speech difficulties, 8,000 cripples, 
110,000 with poor health (two-fifths of them receiving pre- 
ventive treatment in an institution), 55,000 social cases, 


and finally, 15,000 varied cases (blind and deaf children, 
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AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 
An outdoor lesson at Saint-Cloud 
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and victims of chronic ailments: diabetes, epilepsy, heart 


trouble, rheumatism, asthma, etc.). 


It would be fitting to add about 1,500 children 


$e under the age of six with sensory defects,for whom special 
Hie classes must be availabie, and from 150- to 160,000 adoles- 

mi cents from fourteen to seventeen and sometimes eighteen 


years of age, to whom appropriate vocationa! training must 
be given, the continuation of school attendance being a ne- 


cessity for them even more than for their normal comrades, 


Thus in 1957 about 600,000 chiidren or adolescents created 


special problems for the public school. 


The "Commission du Plan,” limiting as much as pos-~ 
sible the creation of speciai classes, has thus defined 
the minimum needs:22,000 classrooms and sleeping facilities 
for 110,000 resident pupils; 19,000 teachers holding a spe- 
cial degree,including 600 principals and 600 head teachers; 
3,000 masters of vocational training and 6,000 educators 


with special preparation. 


We now have a new text, Article 45 of the decree of 


January 6,1959 (see Education in France, No. 5) which will 


henceforth constitute the legal basis of our spectal educa- 
tion. For us this text has an immense value, that of af- 
firming with emphasis the necessity of wholly resolving 


the problem of maladjusted childhood, and of confronting 


the State with its responsibilities. We can hope that for 


special education it marks the start of a new evolution, 


We 


can hope so alli the more in view of the fact 
that to the means at the disposition of National Education 
new possibilities may be added, coming, in a manner of 


speaking, from the outside. These possibilities are those 


of the "Aide social," the "Sécurité sociale," and the "Al- 


locations familiales," whose financial support is as im- 


portant for constructions, furnishings, and equipment as 


it is for the reimbursement of the children's school ex- 


penses. Let me add that public opinion is concerned with 


the problems of maladjusted and unhappy children: press 


campaigns and the action of child welfare associations 
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have informed the public at large of the situation of sick 
or infirm children, and have stressed the necessity of 
helping them to lead a normal life in work and play. We 
can now count on the support of opinion in attending to 


the needs whose full extent has been stated above, 


What use will we make of the potential offered us? 


In what direction will we work? A program must now be de- 
fined. Our basic concern will be to face the needs of all 
the categories of children involved, each one of which 


poses its special problems, 


Since the use ot antibiotics, it is no longer nec- 
essary to create so many institutions for fighting tuber- 
culosis in its various forms. But in the cities there 


still remain overtasked and fatigued children that must be 


received in open-air schools, with daytime residence in 


the suburbs or full-time residence in the country, in the 


mountains, or on the seashore, 


On behalf of certain categories of young patients - 
victims of epilepsy, heart disease, diabetes, hemophilia, 
asthma, ete. - doctors request emphatically the opening of 
institutions where the children can receive, along with 
medical attention, an intellectual and moral training. 
Some classes exist already for these children,but new ones 
will have to be created; likewise, always in close co- 
operation with the medical staff, children immobilized in 
hospitals for a rather long period will be entrusted to 


special teachers. 


At present around 2,500 small cripples receive 
neither instruction nor sometimes even the care that would 
permit their functional re-education and their readaptation 
to life. These children must be assembled, through resi- 
dence at the school or through daily transportation, in 
centers where they will be instructed and re-educated, 
These requirements hold true equally, in other forms, for 
victims of mental or sensory defects and emotional distur- 


bances. But our essential task will be to increase the 
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special classes attached to the primary schools. Thus when- 
ever possible the child will be kept with his family and 


will retain a healthy contact with his normal comrades, 


Re-education is truly achieved only if it ends in 


the return to ordinary life of the adolescents and the men 


that they will soon become; for it is a trade that will 


permit them to provide for the needs of a family and to 
Henceforth it is 


lead their lives as men and citizens, 


possible for us to give vocational training to our handi- 


capped children through national training schools, special 


sections of technical training, and vocational classes in 


certain large cities. These facilities are too limited to 


a receive children coming from improvement classes or voca- 
me tional training classes, All children who reveal a capa- 


city for secondary school studies will be urged to under- 


take them; other children will be oriented toward trades 


in keeping with their capacities, and will be favorably 


placed on the labor market. 


The detection of these children, an indispensable 


and essential preliminary, must be carried out as soon as 


possible by the teachers of our schools,the doctors of the 


school health service, and finally by the special doctors, 


From the nursery school on, teachers must observe their 


children and point out tothe school doctor certain sensory 


defects such as partial deafness or amblyopia. Mentally de- 
ficient children will not be discovered with certainty until 


reading lessons begin,but their detection can start in the 


nursery school, At this time, too, one can discover those 


who are having difficulty adapting to group life,either be- 


cause,being apathetic,they are left out of class games and 


activities, or because they are disturbed, sometimes even 


violent and brutal. It is in this manner that personality 


problems reveal themselves which may later necessitate 


placement in a special institution. By entrusting these 


children to experienced teachers one may succeed in sparing 
them difficulties in adolescence. It is a hard task, being 


one which involves the family, but it is worth trying. 
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Our special institutions must also be able to accom- 
modate children confided to them by children's court magis- 
trates and the special services of the Ministry of Justice. 
The functioning of the institutions implies considerable 
collaboration with all services involved, and the co-opera- 


tion of teachers, doctors, and social services, 


INSTITUTE FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


M. Marchal, a blind winner of the First Prize of the National 
Conservatory of Paris, gives an organ lesson to a blind pupil. 
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The Training of Qualified Educators 


A policy of expansion for special education obliges 
us to train a sufficient number of teachers and to prepare 


them for special and varied tasks. 


We are thus led to reconsider the teaching certifi- 
cates now in existence and to contemplate replacing them by 
a single certificate which would include, in addition to a 
common part,a selection among parts concerned with the var- 
ious cases within the jurisdiction of special education: 

mentally deficient and emotionally disturbed children, 
children with sensory defects,blind and amblyopic children, 
deaf and partially deaf children with speech difficulties, 
"dislexics" (children with special reading and writing dif- 
ficulties),cripples, and patients in nursing homes, health 
resorts, or hospitals. It must not be forgotten that cer- 
tain of these specialties involve particularly delicate 

tasks and can be confided only to teachers recruited and 


trained accordingly. 


It is the national centers of special pedagogy that 
will guarantee the training of the teachers, preparing them 
for both the common part of the teaching certificate and 
for the various specializations. Thus they will be required 
to diversify their courses and subjects without forgetting 
the fundamental unity of a pedagogy that is determined 
wherever it is applied,by the same principles and the same 
ends. All the principals will have to undergo a period of 
training in one of our national centers. In view of the re- 
sponsibilities they must assume,amid a complexity of tasks 
and texts, our future principals will be given a post only 


after being enrolled on a list of qualified candidates. 


Finally, 
plitude the problem of training the teachers' assistants 


it is necessary to consider in all its am- 


who, in the children's institutions, will be responsible 
for intramural activities and residence life. The teachers 
and assistants must form a close association whose various 
members complement each other and are practically inter- 


changeable,the assistants being able toperform the regular 
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educational duties, while the teachers may direct certain 

recreational activities in which they must inevitably take 

an interest, even when they occur outside class hours, 
Thus one arrives at the notion of a team of teachers and 

assistants, all products of the same training, who will 

take charge of the child in all the varied activities of 
the day. 


Trained in accordance with the methods employed in 
the section "Educateurs en internat” of the National Center 
of Beaumont-sur-Oise,they will thus be able, after a youth 
dedicated to the stimulating but exhausting functions of 


education, to enter the regular teaching corps. 


It is fitting to inform the administrators and 
teachers of ordinary classes more fully about the aims and 
methods of special education, with which they must collabo- 
rate from without. Training periods are foreseen for Academy 


Inspectors and Inspectors of Primary Education, 


It is evident that the training of teachers is at 
the heart of the problems of special education, but it is 
also evident that our two national centers at Beaumont-sur 
Oise and Suresnes are quite inadequate for all the require- 
ments just outlined, There is an urgent need for their ex- 
pansion and, above all, for the creation of new centers, 
To be sure, Beaumont, in collaboration with the management 
of the Teaching Services of the Seine, has just opened an 
annex at Paris (in the Maryse-Hilsz Street School), and 
will soon be endowed with a training school with pupil 
residence facilities; and to be sure, the facilities of 
Suresnes will probably be doubled as of next year. But 
all this is insufficient. We must open a new center in 
the Paris region, and above all create centers in the pro- 
vinces,in the vicinity of the universities, where the help 


indispensable to certain teaching will be found. 


For the moment, the most important thing is to make 
the best possible use of the two existing national centers, 


and to divide between them the task of training teachers in 
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certain new special fields. But the rest of the program 


cannot be long delayed. 


Our Ministry wishes to accommodate in special class- 
es and institutions all the children that cannot in a nor- 
mal class receive the education to which they have a right. 
To accomplish this, it plans to undertake simultaneously 
the equipment of buildings and the training of qualified 
teachers. It must also adapt existing institutions to new 
demands and to the needs that the progress of science may 
reveal. This program requires the collaboration of all, 
teachers and administrators alike, in all echelons. It is 
for them an essential duty of justice and love on behalf 
of our most handicapped children. It is also a highly pro- 
fessional duty. Their active and enthusiastic aid, a con- 


dition of success, is assured us in advance, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN | 
A teacher gives a pupil an individual lesson in oral expression 
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A Glance at Recent Circulars and Publications on the 
Education of Handicapped Children 


Physically Handicapped 
(mentally normal) 


l. Blind and Severely Handicapped Persons can become Professors. 


A decree of July 20, 1959, permits victims of blindness and 
amblyopia, if they otherwise fulfill the requisite conditions, to take 
the competitive examinations for posts in secondary and technical 
education for certain subjects: philosophy, letters, modern languages, 
and musical education. 


The same text opens to severely handicapped persons (80% 
permanently incapacitated) teaching posts in subjects requiring of the 
teachers only a limited physical activity: philosophy, letters, modern 
languages, mathematics, history, geography, and musical education. 


The ability of the candidates to teach one of these subjects will 
be determined in each case by the Ministry of National Education, on 
the advice of a commission presided over by the director of the School 
and University Health Service and including, in particular, a blind 
professor and a disabled professor. 


The authorities responsible for the organization of the examina- 
tions will make the necessary arrangements so that the candidates can 
compete under the most equitable conditions, their handicap being 
taken into account. 


SEE BOEN. EDITION ADMINISTRATIVE, NO. 19. 5 OCTOBRE 1959, PP. 2517-2520. 


II. School Attendance of Crippled Children 

CiRCULAR OF JANUARY 5, 1959. 

l. The Minister emphasizes the necessity of accommodating young 
cripples in normal classes "in the full measure that their state of 
health permits. '' He requests principals to deal with the problems re- 
garding their material installation (wheel chairs or even "stretchers" 
(tables with wheels). ''The welcoming of the young cripple in the school 
is the best solution of a painful problem, and the one most favoring the 
child's intellectual growth, equilibrium, and personal development. " 


2. For the young cripples who cannot be admitted to ordinary class- 
es, the Minister requests the Academy Inspectors to submit to him pro- 
posals for creating special classes and establishments. 
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- Twelve pupils justify the creation of a class. 


- Fifty cripples whose mental state permits their life in common under 
good conditions justify the creation of an independent institution. 


To evaluate the need for equipment, he asks that a census be 
taken of the children unable to attend ordinary schools. . 


3. The Minister requests that crippled pupils taking courses by cor- 
respondence be directed in their studies by teachers working with them 
personally. He recalls that the law concerning compulsory primary school 
instruction, providing for supervision by Inspectors of Primary Education, 
is applicable to crippled children of school age receiving instruction at 


home. 


SEE BOEN. 26 JANVIER 1959. 


Information Available to Young Handicapped Persons 


An article by A. Rosier, Director of the University Bureau of 
Statistics and School and Professional Documentation (the B. U.S.), 
appearing in Réadaptation, no. 56 (janvier 1959), makes the following 
observations: 

"Too often the special educational institutions are unknown to the 
physically handicapped, who have only a vague knowledge of the opening 
and closing dates of the sessions, the subjects taught, or the profession- 
al possibilities that will be opened to them. 


"Information is currently dispensed by the Documentation Service 
for Professional Readaptation of the B. U.S. This service has as its ob- 
jective ‘putting at the disposal of these young people all the information 
capable of guiding them in the choice of their studies and career. ' 


"The role of the Documentation Service is not only to inform those 
interested concerning the present situation, but also to act so as to modi- 
fy this situation by an evolution of public opinion and by a rapid promulga- 
.tion of the law encouraging the employment of handicapped persons." 


The Vocational Training of Physically Handicapped Persons 


By F. Rossignol, Technical Director of the National Inter-professional 
Association for the Adequate Training of Labor (The A.N. 1 F.R.M.O.). 


NoTe: THE ANIFRMO EXECUTES THE INSTRUCTION OF THE ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


(THE FPA) OF THE MINISTRY OF LABOR, IT HAS A SPECIALLY- TRAINED PERSONNEL. 


"At present 62 centers are in operation, comprising 250 sections 
of vocational guidance with 12 to 15 students in each, to concentrate those 
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interested while offering them, with fully paid board and room, vigi- 
lant medical attention and effective vocational instruction.... The 
length of the training periods varies from 1,000 to 1,400 hours, de- 
pending on the trade.... 


- "Three centers of vocational re-education depend on ANIFRMO. 


- ''Ten centers of vocational re-education depend on the various So- 
cial Security funds. 


- "Forty-nine centers depend on private associations, of which the 
most important are the League for the Vocational Orientation of the 
Physically Handicapped, and the Association of the Paralytics of 
France." 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


Mathematics class: a pupil solves a problem 
with the aid of metal dice stamped in braille. 
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The Ski Instruction of the Blind: the Results of an Experiment 


By.G. Deschamps, Professor at the Institute for the Blind at Saint Mandé. 


IN READAPTATION, NO. 59 (APRIL. 1959), AN ISSUE DEVOTED TO BLINONESS AND DEAFNESS. 


The author explains that it was not a question of readaptation but 
of adaptation, for the children instructed knew nothing at all of skiing, 
snow, Or mountains. Classes in the morning, skiing in the afternoon: 
such was the program for fifteen boys and girls from eleven to sixteen 
years of age.... All the positions were studied in school without skis 
until performance became automatic, being executed at the mere sound 
of a letter pronounced by the instructor.... 


"Not seeing the slope, the pupils were not frightened. I admit 
to having exploited this absence of fear to work on the technique of turns 
on a steep slope, where the execution is better than on a gentle slope." 


After two weeks the progress of the pupils was already remark- 
able. During the last week of the stay "we all returned to the chalet 
by a mile-long track with only five stops for regrouping. ''' Eight pupils 
were able to descenda steep slope by turning at the sound of whistles 
made by the instructor every three seconds. They stopped after about 
fifteen turns. This result is spectacular. 


"All the pupils were absolutely enthusiastic about this training 
and overwhelmed by the practice of the sport." 


* 


Mentally Handicapped 


The School Attendance of "Dyslexic" Children 


By Dr. D. Douady, Director of the School and University Health Service 
of the Ministry of National Education. 


In READAPTATION, NO. 58 (MARS 1959). AN ISSUE DEVOTED TO “DYSLEXIE’. 


Definition of "dyslexie": ''The 'dyslexic' person experiences 
almost insurmountable difficulties in identifying, differentiating, and 
reproducing written symbols." 


"Psychological tests administered systematically to these chil- 
dren have proven that their I.Q. is very often equal or superior to the 
average." 


"Re-education is all the more effective when the 'dyslexic' child 
is detected and re-educated at an early age." 
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"We must treat the 'dyslexic' neither as a bad pupil nor as a 
patient, properly speaking, but as a person who, after certain measures 
of re-education, can be brought back to the school level to which his in- 
telligence and his efforts entitle him. "' 


The same issue of Réadaptation describes the methods, associ- 
ating sound, gesture, and rhythm, that are used for the re-education of 
"dyslexic" children. 


The ''Theme of Life" in Classes for Maladjusted Children 


BASED ON THE STUDY SESSION ON MALADJUSTED CHILDREN HELD AT AVIGNON (1959). THE RESULTS 
OF AN INQUIRY ON THIS MATTER FORMED THE SUBJECT OF A REPORT BY J.C. VARENNES, PUBLISHED 


IN LES CAHIERS DE L*ENFANCE INADAPTEE, 10€ ANNEE, No. 1 (OCTOBRE 1959). 


Thirty-five departments collaborated in this study of 35 pages, 
briefly summarized here. 


Definition of the ''Theme of Life": During a period of from one to 
six months all the class instruction and activities are related to a single 
subject of general interest, such as: the postal service, the reckoning 
of time, the manufacture of cotton, commerce, the construction of houses, 
the city, the ocean, petroleum, colonial products, sports, adventures in 
Africa, etc. 


1, Choice of the Theme of Life: it may come from ideas suggested 
by the teacher, from widely varying inquiries conducted by the children, 
or from a current event. 


The teacher is "on the lookout" for what may interest the chil- 
dren. He is responsible for organizing the presentation of the sub- 
ject, documentation, investigations, and various trips. 


The ideal is to stimulate in the children a spirit of investigation 
and creation which will give them not only intellectual knowledge, but 
also qualities that are indispensable in life. 
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2. Conducting the Theme of Life: A theme on sports, based on an 
international sports tournament: 'We wrote to the principal champions, 
who answered graciously. We studied the main sports, their rules, 
their cost, the records (what excellent lessons on measuring length, 
weight, and time...). We compared our capacities with those of the 
champions on the athletics field.... 


"The children themselves performed the research regarding the 
price of the various equipment; they attended local matches and made 
reports on them; they compared their work with that of reporters.... 
We had sports journals that furnished us with reading matter, texts to 
copy and illustrate. "' 


A theme based on a mango: "A little girl brings a mango. We 
taste it. Questions posed: a) Where does this fruit come from? 
b) How did Chantal happen to get it? c) What is Tahiti? - 


Research work: the dictionary, the globe, geography. 


Documentation: the books "Oceania," "Tahiti the Enchantress," 
"The Beauty of Exotic Flora"; records: "To the South Seas"; paint- 
ing: Gauguin. 


Adaptation of the Theme of Life to school subjects: 
- Reading: Somerset Maugham, Pierre Loti, A. Gerbault. Vocabulary: 
exotic fruits, Tahitian customs.’ Reports. 


- Arithmetic: purchase of provisions and cost of meals on the steam- 
boat Le Tahitien (we had the sailing schedule of a steamship line). 


- Geography: location of the countries marked on the sailing schedule, 
Relation of the islands of the Pacific with the mainland. 
Maritime navigation. Ports. The nature of Oceanian islands 
(volcanoes, atolls). Tropical climate and vegetation. 


- Lessons in observation: mango, banana, and cocoanut. 
rine "Astra". The canoe. 


The marga- 


- Drawing: a sea shell from Tahiti, exotic fruit. The decoration of a 
silk scarf with the elements studied. 


3. Remarks on the Utilization of the Theme of Life 


"The maladjusted child needs to feel himself a part of the group, 
needs to be socialized. The Theme of Life is inconceivable unless all 
participate in the class activity. Thus we have here the possibility of 
the integration of each individual in the group.... 
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"The teacher may run into the sometimes explosive spontaneity 
and the disorder of the maladjusted children, their instability, their of- 
ten irregular character, and the noise inevitably occasioned by the class 
displacements and the research to be done.... One must adapt an indi- 
vidual work program to the exercise of the Theme of Life; this makes 
the work more orderly and its supervision easier.... 


"The Theme of Life is a mode of teaching that is of value for 
maladjusted children because they are unstable, easily tired, without 
imagination, apathetic or unruly. It calms the emotionally disturbed 
child and stimulates the indifferent one.... 


"Many deficient children tend to give in, to have only a passive 
attitude. When the mentally deficient child has felt the need to know, 
when he wants to act, the improvement class has accomplished a large 
part of its task." 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN 


A pupil observes the same statement pronounced by the teacher 
and written on the blackboard. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A MORE COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SUBJECT OF 
EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN MAY BE O8- 
TAINED FROM THE FRENCH CULTURAL SERVICES. 


Publications dealing with the Education of Handicapped Children: 


"Les Cahiers de 1'Enfance Inadaptée" 


Improvement classes, open-air classes, children’s communities. Published by 
SUDEL , 5 rue Palatine, Paris 6. 


"Echec A Obstacle" 


Journal of the National Center of Correspondence Courses, 60 Boulevard de 
Stalingrad, Vanves (Seine). 


"Maisons d'Enfants de France" 
Quarterly review of health care institutions for children and adolescents. 
Published by Gaston Gorde, 2 rue Sergent-Bobillot, Grenoble (Isére). 
"Réadaptation" 

Monthly organ of the National Conter of Information for Readaptation and of 
the B.U.S., 10 rue de Saévres, Paris 7. 


"Rééducation: Revue Francaise de 1'Enfance Délinquante, Déficiente & en Danger Moral" 
Monthly publication. Publisher: 25 rue des Ecoles, Paris 5. 


"Sauvegarde de 1'Enfance et de 1'Adolescence" 
U.N.A.R., 28 Place Saint Georges, Paris 9. 


Administrative Texts: 


"Bulletin Officiel de 1'Education Nationale: Lois, Réglements, Instructions" (BOEN). 


Service d’Edition et de Vente des Publications de 1’ Education Nationale 
(S.E.V.P.E.N.): 13 rue du Four, Paris 6. 


THE BOEN- ‘READAPTATION.* “REEDUCATION,® “"MAISONS D°ENFANTS DE FRANCE,‘ AND 
THE “CAHIERS DE L*ENFANCE INADAPTEE' CAN BE BORROWED FROM THE SERVICES CULTURELS 
FRANCAIS. 
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PROPOS SUR LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 


ILS ; 


Le pronom "ILS" désigne souvent des personnes que l'on préfere 
ne pas mentionner plus nettement ou qu'il est inutile de nommer parce 
que l'interlocuteur sait fort bien de qui il s'tagit : < 


Avec duplicité, par deux petites phrases, il me donna méme & 
entendre qu'il n'approuvait pas ma famille sans quelque ré- 
serve : — Tu les connais, tu sais comment [LS sont. 


Et celui qui rapporte ce récit ajoute : 


L'irrespect avec lequel il usait, sans autre précision, de ce 
ILS marguait l'intention de mon freére. 


(Ph.Hériat, "Les enfants gfités," p. 29) 


Au lieu d'un groupe restreint et relativement défini, ILS peut 
évoquer tout un ensemble de personnes que l'on tient pour responsables 
d'un malheur public : 


Elle est jolie, leur science... Quand JLS auront tout démol1, 
ILS seront bien avancés... ILS tuent le respect, ILS tuent la 
famille, ILS tuent le bon dieu...” 


(Emile Zola, "Le docteur Pascal", p.18) 


Faut-il rappeler le chapitre de Tartarin de Tarascon intitulé 
"ILS ..-" Pour Tartarin, ILS c'est l'ensemble des personnes et des 


forces mystérieuses auxquelles il lance son défi.e.. académique : "Qu'ils 
y viennent maintenant." 


ILS? Qui ILS?... ILS, c'était tout ce qui attaque, tout ce qui 
mord, tout ce qui griffe, tout ce qui scalpe, tout ce qui hurle, 
tout ce qui rugit... ILS enfin c'était ILS, c'est a dire la 
guerre, les voyages, l'aventure, la gloire. 


Daninos propose que le dictionnaire de Basic French déefinisse 
ILS de la facon suivante : 


Hydre sociale contre laquelle l'individu moyen part chaque jour 
: en rébellion parlée: désigne 4 la fois les Francais et les étran 
E gers, les patrons et les ouvriers, le Président du Conseil et le 
: Adjudants-chefs, le fisc, les bouchers, la Sécurité Sociale, 
L'Etat, bref l'Univers entier, sauf le parleur. 
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NE ou NE PAS, telle est la question... 


Tous ceux qui écrivent en francais savent combien est délicat le 
maniement des outils négatifs. L'une des principales difficultés tient 
sans doute au fait que, contrairement A ce qui se passe dans d'autres 

langues, la négation s'exprime normalement en francais par DEUX mots : 

la particule NE, que nous avons héritée du latin, et un autre terme, soit 
un ancien substantif (pas, point, mot, goutte), soit un indéfini (aucun, 
rien, personne...), soit un adverbe (guére, jamais, plus, etc.). 


Il ne manque pas de cas, cependant, ou NE peut s'employer sans 
eontrefort : ainsi aprés certains verbes (pouvoir, savoir, oser), dans 
des locutions figées (n'importe, n'empéche que, etc...) ou dans divers 
tours que nous apprend la grammaire, tels que "Je ne saurais vous dire," 
"Si je ne me trompe", et beaucoup d'autres. Mais a part ces emplois, 

qui sont le plus souvent des vestiges de l'ancienne langue, la syntaxe 
moderne exige généralement que NE soit renforcé et complété par un second 
terme, sous peine de donner l'impression d'un tour bofteux. 


DEPUIS 


Outre l'idée de point de départ, cette préposition exprime l'aspect 
de CONTINUITE. C'est donc par fantaisie que certains écrivains se croient 
autorisés A construire DEPUIS avec un nom de lieu, dans des cas ow DE serait 
correct : "DEPUIS la maison, on apercoit les grands arbre du Ranelagh". En 
1938, l1'Office de la Langue Francaise a autorisé le tour "Radiodiffusion de 
tel discours DEPUIS tel poste". Pour ma part, je vois mal ce que notre 
langue peut gagner a transposer sur le plan de l'espace une préposition tem- 
porelle dont le sens et le réle sont particuliérement clairs et bien définis. 
Hors le cas ou le contexte précise les limites de l'espace (DEPUIS les Alpes 
jusqu'a 1'Océan, DEPUIS Paris jusqu'aéa Lyon), DEPUIS ne peut régir qu'un com- 
plément de temps... 


Extraits d'tartickes de Monsieur R. Le Bidois, parus dans LE MONDE : 


- "ILS" ... 2 Septembre 1959 


- "NE ou NE PAS, telle est la question" ... 17 Juin 1959 


- "Prépositions et Noms de lieux" ... 22 Avril 1959 
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LES ADOLESCENTS FACE A LEUR AVENIR: by Suzanne Cordelier, vocational ad- 
visor. A unique and comprehensive work reporting the answers of Parisian 
adolescents of both sexes when questioned by the author as to their choice 
of profession and the reasons for that choice. Neither a literary work 
nor a treatise in psychology, the book presents its vast number of cases 
in the words of the adolescents themselves. Les Editions Sociales Fran- 
caises, |7 rue Viéte, Paris 17. 


LES DITS DE MATHIEU, "UNE PEDAGOGIE DE BON SENS": by C. Freinet. 

A collection of articles advancing a new teaching method based on the no- 
tion that all knowledge is acquired through hard work. The author believes 
that parents and teachers, like the legendary shepherd Matthew, are eternal 
apprentices of mature and her laws, and that education will advance only by 
respecting those laws. Significant among the latter is the law of work, 
which should unite teachers and pupils in the ardor of research and the joy 
of discovery and improvement. Delachaux et Niestlé, 32 rue de Grenelle, 
Paris 6. 


L'EDUCATION NOUVELLE A L'ECOLE: by Blanche Harvaux and Marie-Aimée Niox- 


Chateau. The two authors present a study of their experience over several 
years in applying new educational methods in a French elementary school 
under the auspices of the "Centre d'Enseignement aux Méthodes d'Education 
Active." Their methods, which would give the teacher authority without 
constraint, will find their application in future schools where smaller 
classes and larger buildings will permit a certain relaxation of discipline. 
Editions du Scarabée, 3 rue Montagne-Sainte-Geneviave, Paris 5. 
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GUIDE DE LA LITTERATURE ENFANTINE': by Marc Soriano. After a rapid survey of 


children's books and a descriptive catalogue of the main authors, M. Soriano 


presents his richest and most original contribution, a discussion of the 


problems posed by such books. He sees children's literature not as diversion 
but as a preparation for adult life and reading, and stresses that to accom- 
plish this atm it must be of artistic value and disclaim any explicit educa- 
tional intention. The books should be sensitive but not sentimental, and of 
such a nature as to help the youthful reader to an understanding of the es- 
sence of heroism. The moral responsibility of the adult is emphasized: each 
book given a child will play its role in conditioning that child's character. 


Flammarion, 26 rue Racine, Paris 6. 


L'HYGIENE MENTALE DE L'ECOLIER: by Dr. Clément Launay. Addressed to 
parents, this work treats various problems posed by the child's at- 
tendance at school. Dr. Launay discusses the difficulties that the 
school child may encounter -- health problems, psychological problems, 
matters of character and conduct -- and also the occurrences that may 
alarm parents: children's instability in work, flights from home or 
school, difficulttes with school subjects, etc. The author makes use 
not only of his medical experience with children, but also of his work 
in organizing psycho-pedagogical centers in the Department of the Seine, 
a responsibility permitting him to enumerate the various resources a- 
vatlable for remedying the problems discussed. Presses Universitaires 
de France - Pajdeia, 108 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 


LEADERSHIP ET SCOLARITE: by J. Bordebeure. This is a study of the in- 
fluence of teaching methods on the development of the child's sociabi- 
Lity and on the formation of his personality, undertaken with an end 

to finding a method permitting the child to fully realize his poten- 
tialities. M. Bordebeure sees the traditional school as preoccupied 
with the children’s intellectual to the detriment of their social needs, 
a situation which breeds hostility toward the teacher and, as the ex- 
pression of that hostility, the phenomenon of the leader. If the chil- 
dren's need of companionship is frustrated, the "sovereign" leader mani- 
fests himself; if their need of security is thwarted, it is the "des- 
potic” leader who appears. On the other hand, in modern schools where 
these two basic needs are satisfied by the system of work in groups, 
there ts no hostility toward the teacher and therefore no leader. 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 32 rue de Grenelle, Paris 6. 


LETTRES D'INSTITUTRICES RURALES D'AUTREFOIS: edited by Ida Berger with 

a preface by Marcel Masbou. This is a collection of letters written by 
women teachers of rural elementary schools in the spring of 1897, in 
response to an appeal launched by Francisque Sarcey in an effort to make 
known to the public the various difficulties experienced by the teachers 
as a result of the new school legislation. Judiciously edited and com- 
mented, the letters are an interesting contribution to the history of 
the French public school, permitting one to gauge the progress achieved 
and the problems still remaining after a half-century of endeavor. 
Association des Amis du Musée Pédagogique, 29 rue d'UIm, Paris 5. 
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"ACTIVE" EDUCATION 
Children working on their own 


NOS ENFANTS PARMI LES HOMMES: by Annie Fournier. The author makes a fer- 
vent plea on behalf of children subjected to the present conditions of 
adult life, and offers help to parents and educators in their dealings 
with them. Drawing on her long experience both as a mother and as a 
nursery school inspector, she denounces certain errors commonly committed 
by the home and school, and argues against hasty conclusions regarding 
reactions that are generally termed "shortcomings" 1n children. She 
would have educators understand the usefulness of the "crises" ina 
child's development, these being moments when the child is testing his 
strength and when, therefore, he most has need of aid. JeH. Jeheber, 
3 rue de Beaune, Paris 7. 


PRECIS DE PEDAGOGIE; ECOLES PRIMAIRES: by J. Pointud and J. Tronchére. 
Designed for elementary school teachers, thts work comprises two parts: 
a presentation by M. Pointud of basic ideas on education and the teach- 
ing profession, and a survey by M. Tronchére of the various subjects to 
be taught. While deliberately omitting what they call "traditional con- 
sideration concerning the philosophical problems of education,” they 
nevertheless make clear what these problems are and in what diverse ways 
they have been studied and resolved. Specific examples abound to illus- 
trate general remarks and principles. Sober and comprehensive, the work 
provides valuable guidance for the beginner and profitable reading for 


the experienced teacher. Editions Bourrelier, 55 rue St. Placide, Paris 6. 
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LA PSYCHOLOGIE AU SERVICE DE L'ECOLE: by Dr. W.D- Wall. Jn the first part 
of his work the author, a member of the UNESCO Department of Education, 
presents an historical sketch of psychology in the service of education 
and then examines the situation of this sctence in the schools of several 
European nations. In the second part he discusses current school psycho- 
logy and proposes certain improvements. School psychologists are not to 
confine themselves to the detection and treatment of handicapped and mal- 


.adjusted children, but must seek to prevent maladjustment by assuring a 


school atmosphere conducive to the fullest development of the child's per- 
sonality. Since many problems arise outside of school life, they must 
take an interest in the child's home environment as well. Editions Bour- 
relier, 55 rue St. Placide, Paris 6. 


LE TEST-FILM: by R. Gille, with a preface by Prof. H. Piéron. Answers to 
the Test Film (a questionnaire accompanied by images) are studied so as to 
furnish personality evaluations and certain analytical information con- 
cerning the subjects. The answer norms of the latter, school children 
from ten to seventeen years old, appear in appendices, classified accord- 
ing to sex, the number of brothers and sisters, etc. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 108 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris 6. 


A review appearing every two months, L'EDUCATION PROFESSIONNELLE, 
publishes studies, reports and chronicles of a practical, educational or 
professional nature. Published by: Fédération Nationale des Sociétés 
d'Anciennes et d'Anciens Elaves des Ecoles Professionnelles. Service des 
Publications. 1.L.G. Publicité, 2 rue Marengo, Paris | (S8ureau 113). 


The same Publication Service publishes the GUIDE DE LA SANTE ET DE L'AIDE 


SOCIALE, a section of which concerns "Readaptation or Professional re- 


education for Physically Handicapped Persons." The second edition of 
this work will appear early in 1960. : 


L'EDUCATION DES ENFANTS INFIRMES MOTEURS CEREBRAUX: by H. Botta, physical 
therapist, and N. Botta, special advisor of National Education. 144 pages. 
Various school problems are considered: the need of a pre-school age class; 
the particular difficulties of school attendance. Published by the Asso- 
ciation des Infirmes Moteurs Cérébraux, 57 rue de Chateaudun, Paris 9. 


LES ENFANTS INADAPTES ET L'ECOLE PRIMAIRE. Second edition. This work as- 
sembles articles by doctors, jurists, psychologists, and teachers who have 
dealt with maladjusted children. Recent texts on the National Improvement 
Schools and the reform of teaching certificates are collected at the end 
of the volume. Editions Bourrelier, 55 rue Sainte-Placide, Paris 6. 
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PEDAGOGIE DE RESURRECTION: by Henri Bissonnier. Addressed to all persons 
in contact with maladjusted children of every kind (parents, teachers, 
clergy, doctors, nurses, psychologists, etc.) and to the general public 
as well, this book presents a synthesis of Christian pedagogy in the 
broadest sense of the word, and in addition offers considerable concrete 
advice concerning an education that must be undertaken ina spirit of 
"resurrection." The psychological, sociological, and theological aspects 
of such education are discussed with lucidity. Editions Fleurus, 31-33 
rue de Fleurus, Paris 6. 


A MACHINE TO HELP TEACH CHILDREN TO WRITE 


It helps the teacher correct the pupil's handwriting, so that the child 
can learn to write in ten sessions of five minutes each. 
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FRENCH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ABROAD are described in the third 
issue, 1959, of the Revue de l'Enseignement Supérieur. The Athens School, 
created in 1873, the School of Rome, the French Institute of Archeology 

in Cairo, the French Institute of Archeology in Beyrouth, were created by 
France for the study of past civilizations. The University of St. Joseph 
in Beyrouth, with its 2,000 students, is the most important center of 
French Higher Education in the Near East. The "French Archeology” in Iran, 
the French-Japanese House in Tokyo, the French House in Oxford, are other 


vivid sources of cultural exchanges. Revue de l'Enseignement Supérieur, 
173 Blvd. St-Germain, Paris 6. 


JOINT PUBLICATIONS OF UNESCO and the INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


MANUALS FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION: a volume of 247 pages, publication No. 203 
of the International Bureau of Education, assembles and compares the in- 
formation concerning 69 countries who answered a questionnaire sent to 
the various ministries of Public Education. Geneva, 1959. 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL: Fifty-five national 
reports were utilized to constitute this volume of 323 pages, No. 205 of 
the I.B.E. English version: No. 206. Geneva, 1959. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION YEARBOOK, Vol. XX, 1958: Wo. 201 (English 
version, No. 202) of the I.B.E. publications. This volume of 463 pages 
assembles 64 national reports for the year 1957-58. They are preceded 


by a comparative study entitled "Results of the Educational Movement in 
1057-58." Geneva, 1959. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PURCHASE GUIDE, the first of its kind in American Educa- 
tion, has been prepared by the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
with the assistance of Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., and 
others. The 344 page guide will assist im the wise and economical pur- 


chase of equipment and materials in the sciences, mathematics, and modern 


languages. It is now being distributed to state and local school systems 


throughout the country. For the teaching of French, see pages 318, 322 
and 324. 
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RECORD LENDING SERVICE 


We would like to remind our readers that our Records Service 
lends records on request, but does not sell them. 


A supplement to the Catalogue of our lending library of records 
was issued and distributed this fall. If you have not received the Cata- 
logue or its supplement, write to the Cultural Services of the French 
Embassy, c/o Records Service. 


This fall we were not quite equipped to meet the requests for 
Christmas records of the 175 schools and colleges which are now bor- 


rowing records from us. We do hope to be able to satisfy all requests 
next year. 


We wish to inform you that we now receive the Sonorama Maga- 
zine and will lend back issues to those who apply for them. 


Finally, we thank all borrowers for their punctuality in return- 
ing the records to us on the appointed date. 


TAPE RECORDING SERVICE 


We wish to remind you that our tape-recording service does not 
handle the recording of texts which are commercially available or which 
can be borrowed from book publishers. 


For information, write to the Cultural Services of the French 
Embassy, c/o Tape-recording Service. 


BEGINNINGS IN ARITHMETIC 


A child learns the meaning of numbers by arranging small cubes. 
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Information has been requested regarding services in the French schools 
for children having special difficulties in learning to read. 


The answer comes from articles in "Les Cahiers de l'Enfance 
Inadaptée" . 


(ISSUES No. 1-2, 9TH YEAR: NoS. 4, 5 AND 6, 6TH YEAR: NO. 6, 8TH YEAR; 
No. 15, 1952. PuBLISHED BY SUDEL. 5 RUE PALATINE, PARIS 6.) 


The first task is to detect the cause of the child's difficulties and 
the nature of his troubles. They can be due to defective vision or hearing, 


lack of perception organization, temporal-spatial disorders, or '"dyslexy" 


(see page 28). 


No. 15, 1952, of "Les Cahiers de l'Enfance Inadaptée" gives a form 
to be filled out by the teacher, with information concerning a pupil's read- 
ing troubles. This form asks the child's physical and mental age, and in- 
quires concerning any sensory defects, troubles in speech, troubles in 
visual; - spatial perception, emotional disturbance, etc... information re- 
garding his family background, school attendance, past and present school 
performance, and current difficulties in school, is also solicited. 


The child will then be directed to a special class or school or toa 
teacher applying the proper methods in his particular case. The methods 
usually emphasize: 

- a progression from a complete sentence to the words in it and then 
to the phonetic elements. 
- a link between the reading and the life of the child. 
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Certain principles should be followed: 

- reading involves comprehension of a thought : use a language ac- 
cessible to the child. 

- teach oral and written expression simultaneously (especially in 
the case of 'dyslexics"). 

- anticipate possible errors and eliminate them through exercises 
differences in timbre and pitch, distinction of the left and right, 
up and down, etc... 

- do not cling tenaciously to one method. 


The personality of the teacher is of the greatest importance. 
This has specifically been noted in the case of children who are victims 
of the inferior social and economic status of their families; they may 
yet find at school the conditions necessary to their development, thanks 
to the dedicated efforts of their teachers. 


THE MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


The Studio for Children Under Fifteen, 
with works created by the children decorating the walls. 
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FRENCH VISITORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Georges CAUQUIS Attaché de recherches au C.N.R.S. Speciali- 
zation: Physical chemistry. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, from October 1959 to October 1960. 


Angélique (Mme) CHALAZONITIS - Directeur de recherches au C.N.R.S. 
Specialization: Physiology. Professor Britton 


Chance, Philadelphia, Pa., from August 1959 to 
June 1960. 


Nicolas CHALAZONITIS - Chargé de recherches au C.N.R.S. Spe- 


cialization: Physiology. Professor Britton Chance, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 1959 to June 1960. 


Emile DANIEL Attaché de recherches au C,N.R.S. Specialization: 
Molecular Physics. Physics Department, Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 
1959 to October 1960. 


Jean-Baptiste DUROSELLE - Professeur 4 l'Institut des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris, Lille. Specialization: Political 
Science. Visiting professor, Harvard University. 


Jean GILLET Assistant 4 l'Institut de Littératures Modernes 
Comparées ala Sorbonne. Specialization: Litera- 
ture. Wellesley College, Academic year 1959-1960. 


Jacqueline (Mlle) NAZE - Attaché de Recherches au C,N.R.S. Speciali- 
zation: General Mechanics. Professor Sears, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, October 
1959 to 1960. 


Marcel RUFF Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres Aix-Marseille. 
Specialization: Literature. University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. First semester 1959-60. 


Pierre SAMUEL Professeur a la Faculté des Sciences Clermont-Fer- 


rand. Specialization: Mathematics. University of 
Illinois, Academic year 1959/1960. 
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Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


Prof. P. DRACH Directeur-Adjoint du Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. Attended the International 
Oceanographic Congress in New York. 


Prof, Boris EPHRUSSI, Directeur du Laboratoire de Génétique Physio- 
logique at Gif-sur-Yvette (Seine et Oise). Re- 
search work at California Institute of Techno- 
logy, Pasadena, California. 


Commissariat 4 l'Energie Atomique 


Prof. Francis PERRIN, Haut Commissaire 4 1'Energie Atomique. 
Visited various atomic centers in the United 
States. 


M, A.M. WEISZ Ingénieur-métallurgiste, Département de Tech- 
nologie, Centre d'Etudes Nucléaires de Saclay. 
Attended the Congress of the American Society 
for Testing Materials in San Francisco. 


MM.MONDINand CRAYA, of the Centre d'Etudes Nucléaires de Grenoble. 
Visited the Argonne National Laboratory and 
New Jersey Reactor Testing Station. 


MM. P. BIRIEN and Bernard LEROUGE, of the Centre d'Etudes Nu- 
cléaires de Saclay. At Oak Ridge National La- 
boratory and Battelle Memorial Institute. 


M.A. SCHRAM Ingénieur au Centre d'Etudes Nucléaires de Saclay. 
Attended the Congress on Vacuum Technology at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Georges VENDRYES, Chef du Département de Recherches Physiques 
at Fontenay-aux-Roses (Seine). Visited Princeton 
University, Berkeley and Livermore Laboratories. 


M.L. LEFEVRE Ingénieur au Département des Radioéléments de 
Saclay. Attended the Third Industrial Nuclear 
Technology Conference at Chicago. ‘ 


M. COMBRISSON Département de Physique Nucléaire et de Réso- 
nance Magnétique. 


M. P. COUTURE Administrateur Général du Commissariat 4 1'En- 
ergie Atomique. Visited various atomic centers in 
in the United States, accompanied by M. Bertrand 
GOLDSCHMIDT, Directeur des Relations Extérieures 
et des Programmes. 
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FRENCH AMERICAN CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


THE CREATION OF #. FRANCO-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from Lucien Jambrun, head of the AAUFA) (1) 


"Since the signing of the Fulbright agreement with France in 1949, 
more than 2,500 American college students have gone to teach, study or 
do research in France, while an equivalent number of French students 
have come to American universities. 


_ The success of this program has been such that an "Association 
Amicale Universitaire France-Amérique'" was created in Paris in 1952 
for French students who had benefited from this exceptional experience, 
and who wished to remain in touch with their American colleagues coming 
to France each year and to show them the warm hospitality that they had 
themselves received. 


This Association now has more than 1,700 members who each 
year organize: 

- a general reception for American Fulbright students on their 
arrival in France; 

“ a system of sponsors whereby each American student remains 
in contact with a member of the Association during his stay in 
France; 

- the publication of the quarterly review "Rives." 


The members of the Franco-American University Association 
recently expressed the wish to see a sister association founded in the 
Jnited States to maintain a vital contact with French Fulbright students 
there, and to assure a closer American participation in French life and 
culture. I was sent to the United States on October 12, 1959, to introduce 
this project in fourteen large university centers. 


The American Association is open to: 


- All present or former American university students (whether 
Fulbright scholars or not) who have taught, studied or done re-~- 
search in France. 

- All Americans who, while they have not yet visited France, work 

_ by profession or personal preference for the furtherance of 
Franco-American university exchanges. 


TATION AmICALF UNIVERSE TATE FRANCE e Amt ig t (FRANCO-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 
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The review "Rives" will be distributed in France and in the 
United States as a link between the two associations. 


The two sister associations will prepare an up-to-date list of 
French equivalents of American degrees and vice versa, to be present- . 
ed to French and American university authorities. They will also in- , 
crease the number of exchanges, thanks to scholarships offered by 
French and American universities. "' 


American professors and students who have resided in France 
can establish contact with the former Fulbright students whose names 
and addresses follow: 


New York Chicago 
Mr. William M. Johnston Mr. Wayne R. Hannah, Jr. 
708 Furnald Hall Sonnenscheim Lautman Levinson 
Columbia University Rieser Carlin and Nath 
New York 27, N.Y. 77 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Princeton 
Mr. Maxwell Luria ened 
87 Jefferson Road Prof. Donald R. Mason 
Princeton, New Jersey Dept. of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Philadelphia University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Prof. William Roach 
Chairman of the Romance Languages Cleveland 
Department 
University of Pennsylvania Miss Florence Turner 
Philadelphia, Penna. 1522 Campbell Street 
Cuyatoga Falls, Ohio 
Washington Pitted 
Mr. Ivan Kerno 
2241 California St., N.W. Prof. J. Kolbert 
Washington 8, D.C. Chairman, Modern Languages Dept. 
4500 Cathedral of Learning 
Los Angeles | of Pittsburgh 
Seat, 3.0. Pittsburgh 14, Penna. 
French Department Ithaca 
University of California ae 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Philip Thacher 
115 Llenroc Street 
San Francisco Ithaca , New York ¢ 
Mr. Charles Reed 
370 Upper Terrace, Apt. 9 wantan 
San Francisco, Calif. Dr. Harold D. Amos ‘ 
Dept. of Bacteriology & Immunology 
Minneapolis Harvard Medical School 5 


Mass. 
Prof. James F. Burks Boston, Mass 


Department of Romance Languages N 
200 Falwell Hall Madi < 
University of Minneapolis Son 

Minneapolis, Minn. Prof. W.I. Bandy ’ 
Chairman, Dept. of Romance Languages 


New Haven Bascom Hall 
Mr. Daniel Hall r+ pasa | of Wisconsin 
104 Lake Place Madison, Wisc. > 


New Haven, Conn. : 
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JEAN ROUCH shows his films in the United States 


Jean Rouch, an engineer who became an ethnographer, Doctor 
of Sociology and Head of Research at the C.N.R.S. (National Center of 
Scientific Research), is conducting original studies on complex human 
problems in Africa. His films, made to illustrate his studies, have be- 
come popular with the general public. M. Rouch has been given two 
"High Quality Film Awards" by the French Government, and some of 
his films have also won first prizes at the Venice Film Festival (1957) 
and the Festival of Biarritz (1958). "I, A NEGRO" is the film that he 
was invited to show at the University of Los Angeles on the occasion of 
the Flaherty Film Seminar. It won the French Film Critics' Award 


(1958) and first prizes at the Locarno and Mannheim Film Festivals 
(1958-59). 


He took advantage of his visit to show his films in Canada and 
in the city of New York under the auspices of the Cultural Services of 


the French Embassy. He also participated in the convention of Ameri- 
can Africanists held in Boston early in September. 


A French-American Teacher Exchange for the School Year 1960-61 


(CiRCuLAR oF OcToBER 5, 1959, BOEN No. 30) 


The General Direction of Secondary Education and the United 
States Office of Education are collaborating in an exchange of four 
secondary school teachers. The French educators will teach French 
in a Senior High School or Junior College, taking the place of four Ameri- 


can teachers who will replace them in their posts as English teachers in 
a lycée for the full duration of the school year. 


"L'accueil aux Etudiants Etrangers" (Reception Committee for Foreign 
Students) is an institution established under the double patronage of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of National Education. It 
is located in Paris at 96 Boulevard Raspail, across the street from the 
Alliance Frangaise. Originally intended for foreign students awarded 
scholarships by the French Government, it has gradually developed and 
extended its activities to all foreign students who have come to study in 
French universities. Its installations in some of the provincial towns 
enable it to reach many students who have need of aid. 
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It offers two kinds of services: granting material aid by directing stu- 
dents to centers where they can find lodgings; and also organizing the 
students' spare time as an additional source of instruction, as for 
instance, through visits to museums and historic chateaux, and attend- 
ing theaters and concerts. Every year 1,500 foreign students take ad- 
vantage of these services. | 


Last June, for the first time, the painters and sculptors among the for- 
eign scholarship students had the opportunity to exhibit the works they 
had created during their stay in France. 21 countries were represent- 
ed in this exhibition, with 80 paintings, drawings, engravings and 


sculptures. 
FROM AN ARTICLE BY HENRI ASSELIN IN PAGES DE FRANCE, No. 13, 9.494 (‘EXTINFOR'). 


SITES 


THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Boulevard Raspail, Paris 
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The Office du Tourisme Universitaire announces for the 1960 
summer season: 

1) "Around France Tour": a tour in France including study, 
July 8 - August 26. 50 days in France, with visits to Paris, 
Versailles, the Chateaux of the Loire Valley, Auvergne, 
Provence, the Cdte d'Azur, the Alps, Burgundy, and Geneva 
in Switzerland; also includes a French language course at the 
Saint Malo summer school in Brittany. 


2) "Samples of Europe Tour": an educational tour of Europe for 
American students wishing to gain a deeper understanding of 
the countries they visit. July 6 - August 26. 52 days in 


Europe, with visits to England, Scotland, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. 


Besides these tours, the Office du Tourisme Universitaire offers 
every year: 

- Accommodations in Paris in student residences. 

- The International Youth Program in Avignon. 

- Summer Courses and, in particular, a special program in 
connection with the summer course at the Institute of Political 
Science at the University of Paris, entitled "Contemporary 
France. " 

- Positions as counselors in French summer camps for children. 

- Jobs in work camps and agricultural camps in France. . 


Apply to: 
Miss Yvonne Baille 
Office du Tourisme Universitaire 
c/o French Cultural Services 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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We note with regret the death of the historian Georges Lefebvre. 
With him disappears not only one of the great teachers of our higher edu- 
cation, but also, since the death of Albert Mathiez, the uncontested spe- 
cialist in studies of the French Revolution. During his entire career he 
fulfilled his double mission of teacher and scholar. 


A native of the département du Nord, he overcame the very mod- 
est circumstances of his birth to become a brilliant student, revealing 
himself as a true scholar with the publication of his thesis on the peasants 
of the North during the Revolution. Having taught successively in several 
provincial lycées, in 1937 he was appointed to the chair of the History of 
the Revolution at the Sorbonne. President of the Society of Robespierre 
Studies and director of the Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, 
he continued, after his retirement in 1946, to inspire a select group of re- 
searchers, and all who came to consult him concerning a degree or a the- 
sis received an affable welcome and enlightened advice. 


An author of important works on the Revolution and Napoleon, 
he had primarily devoted himself to scholarship for a number of years, 
but there was no historical or human problem of our age that left him in - 
different. 
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The Official Opening of the School Year of the University of Paris took 
place October 16th, one month earlier than usual. The splendor of this 
ceremony has for many years been marked by the presentation of honor- 
ary degrees and by the speech of the Rector of the University of Paris. 


Twelve foreign professors received the diploma and the robe of 
Doctors Honoris Causa. 


In his speech Rector Sarrailh emphasized "the massive increase 
in appropriations allotted National Education, whose current budget is 
more than four times that of 1950." 


Training of Specialists in Audio-Visual Techniques 


Scholarships have been offered holders of the licence és lettres 
and the licence @s sciences to take courses designed to train specialists 
a in audio-visual teaching techniques. These courses are being given 
Ba from October 19, 1959 to June 30, 1960, at the Audio-Visual Center of 


the Normal School of Saint Cloud. These specialists will be placed in 


a France, in the states of the "Communauté" (French Commonwealth), 

= or abroad. 

> "L'Académie Commerciale pour les Etudiants Etrangers" (Commercial 
a Academy for Foreign Students). 

‘ Organized by the Paris Chamber of Commerce at the Ecole des 
—— Hautes Etudes Commerciales, the Commercial Academy for Foreign Stu- 
= _ dents has sent us brochures containing the general conditions of its orga- 
‘ nization and operation. These brochures can be borrowed from the 

Service Culturel Frangais. 

> The Academy is reserved for young people of university level 

fe wishing to acquire training in the field of business administration. 

“ The European Institute of Business Administration 

= Created on the initiative of the Paris Chamber of Commerce with 
A the financial support of several European companies, this Institute seeks 
ra in one year to give a business education to young men already holding de- 
is grees from universities, engineering schools, and schools dispensing a 
< higher education or training in commerce or economics. 

ca The magazine Time compares the Institute with Harvard's 

x 3 Graduate School of Business Administration as a seedbed for future 


corporation presidents (Time, October 19, 1959, p. 104). 
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The chief purpose of the new Institute will be to train businessmen 


capable of operating the expanded business made possible by the European 
Common Market. 


= 


Its programs present three supplementary orientations: 

- technical (Decision, Financing, Production, Sales) 

- linguistic (English, French and German are teaching languages) 

- psychological (Psychology of European relations; public relations). 


mee This year, this Institute is uniting in a very close community life 
ze a first class of 62 young men from 14 different countries, with a teaching 
staff of professors and business executives of several nationalities. 


— . The school is temporarily lodged in the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
— It is heeding the wish of its honorary president, M. P.-H. SPAAK, "to 
oA create Europe, let us first create Europeans." 


The International Center fot the Advanced Training of Journalists at 
a Strasbourg (France) is the first meeting place for those who have charge 
+ % of the vocational training of journalists throughout the world. The aim 

| . Of these meetings is to compare teaching methods and to train new pro- 
fessors of journalism. 


The institution has held three sessions to date: the third from 
November 2 to 28, 1959. Each session examines three subjects, treated 
in the course of some fifty lectures by university professors or profes- 
cu sional journalists coming from more than ten different countries. 


Each session is followed by trips and courses of instruction 
organized by the Center to supplement the theoretical study of the prob- 
lems examined. The Director of the Center is M. Jacques Léauté, 

10 rue Schiller, Strasbourg, France. 


The "Journal of the International Center for the Advanced Train«~ 


ing of Journalists" publishes reports of the sessions. Issue No. 1 appear- 
ed in April, 1959. 


The Zellidja Scholarships 


, This foundation each year awards scholarships to high school 

a students preparing the Baccalaureate, so as to permit them, during the 

aa summer vacation, to make a study trip whose place and subject are chosen 
3 by them. Candidates selected by their teachers and fellow students sub- 

* mit outlines of projected trips, on the basis of which 300 are chosen an- 
nually to receive First-Trip scholarships; at the return of the winners, 
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their reports are studied and classified: the authors of the fifty best re- 
ports receive a scholarship for a second trip. The winners of these 
scholarships must travel alone, and for a minimum of 30 days. 


Help for Youth in the Department 
of the Seine 


The problem of "street 
children" is currently preoccu- 
pying public opinion in several 
countries. The activity of the 
City of Paris and the Department 
of the Seine on behalf of youth 
associations at present takes two 
main forms: 

- subsidies: in 1958, 49,000, 000 
francs ($98,000) from the City 
of Paris; 32,500,000 francs 
($65, 000) from the Dept. of the 
Seine. 

Five "recreation clubs for the 
prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency" have been founded and 
have just received, for 1959, 
the sum of 1,500,000 francs 
($3,000). Finally, 10, 800,000 
francs ($21,600) have been ap- 
propriated for buildings. 


This financial support 
comes opportunely to back up the 
devoted efforts of numerous young men and women who have founded and 
organized the recreation centers. Here is an example of their activities: 
the center "Jeunesse et Avenir" of Clignancourt, established in 1952, at 
present receives 150 boys and girls. A permanent director and twenty 
volunteer assistants offer these adolescents, several of whom have already 
committed misdemeanors, activities such as ceramics, judo, tours of 
Paris, and hikes in nearby forests. The staff also visits the families. 


The Use of Educational Television (see Education in France, No. 3) 


In a circular dated July 10, 1959, M. Charles Brunold, Director 
General of Secondary Education, stresses his interest in the use of edu- 
cational television broadcasts designed for institutions of secondary edu- 
cation. 
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He requests that in each school one teacher be responsible for 
information on educational broadcasts. This teacher's activities will 


assure the greatest efficacy of broadcasts designed for schoolchildren. 


The programs of the educational broadcasts for 1959-60 are pre- 
ceded by an introduction pointing out important innovations: 


Primary education: two major themes have been chosen: 
- an historical theme: "France from the Revolution to the Present"; 
- a geographical theme: "The Modernization of France". 


Secondary education: a clear distinction has been made between the broad- 
cast lessons for pupils of the National Center for Correspondence 
Courses, and the documentary broadcasts addressed to ordinary 
classes. The latter include: 

- direct reports from great institutions of scientific research; 
- a series of drama broadcasts in foreign languages; 
- a series of broadcasts on the French Theater. 


Vocational education: a new series of 18 broadcasts will treat analysis 


and experimentation. 


"Documents pour la Classe," a publication with documentary 
cards supplementing the broadcasts and studies concerning the use of 
television in class, can be borrowed from the Service Culturel Frangais. 


French by Radio 


This creation of the Radio-Télévision Francais has produced 
more than 1,000 lessons, presented in nearly 30, 000 fifteen-minute 
broadcasts. These broadcasts have been beamed to Germany, Spain, 
Great Britain, Poland, Portugal, North Africa, and the Near East. 
From Brazzaville courses are being directed toward English-, Portu- 
guese- and Spanish-speaking Africa. Another course, intended for the 
countries of Latin America, has just been inaugurated. 


International Student Culture Festival 


From September 6 to 13, 1959, Toulouse was the world capital 
of students. French and foreign student delegations with student folk 
singers and dancers and theatrical and musical troops revealed to the 
public of Toulouse the popular and traditional culture of their countries. 


A brief summary of the program follows: 
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- Theater: presentations by: 


the satirical theater of Lodz (Poland ) 
the 'Salamalec"' Company of Neuchatel (Switzerland) 
the Student Theater of Nice(France) 


- Music: concerts by: 


the University Symphony Orchestra of Stuttgart (Germany) 
university choral societies of Rome (Italy), Ljubljana (Yugo- 
slavia), and Lyons (France) 


- Folklore Spectacles: songs and dances of France (Toulouse, the Py- 
renees, the Basque Country, etc.), Sweden, Scotland, 
Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Russia and 
Yugoslavia. 


BASQUE DANCERS 
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